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Questions Answered Etc. 
Farnham Caves 
This was mentioned in newsletter 20. Harry Pearman says 
refer to, Afore Secret Tunnels in Surrey, Henderson J., 
Hillman B., Pearman H., Published by Chelsea Spelaeo- 


logical Society, p33 Vol 5 
Vaynol Tunnel 


Regarding the rifle range tunnel at Bangor described by 
Brian Clarke in the last secretary's Newsletter I think that 
this is probably Vaynol Tunnel on the London & North 
Western line from Bangor to Caernarfon. This tunnel 
consists of two parallel single-line bores (which would 
explain the reference to two tunnels) is 498 yards long and 
has four cross-connections. The tunnel is located at SH 
544692. 

I explored Vaynol on 6th August 1981. At that time it 
was just a disused railway tunnel and the nfle range had 
not been built. 

John Mann 
ROC Norwich Group Operations Room in Norwich 

I have read with interest a letter from A.A. Bryan in your 
newsletter 21 in which a ‘Civil Defence Bunker’ at New 
Sprowston, Norwich is mentioned. 

When I was serving as a Sector Scientist at UK MO 
Eastern Sector, Norwich, I was informed that the ROC 
Norwich Group Operations Room was at Sprowston, 
Norwich. A previous pubication from Sub. Bnt. stated that 
the ROC Norwich Group HQ was now on the market for 
re-development. 

Bernard Partridge 
Royal Air Force Radar Museum and ROC Post in 
Norfolk 

Further to my recent letters about East Anglian bunkers 
I wish tocommunicate the following: Royal Air Force Air 
Defence Radar Museum, Neatishead, Nr Norwich, Nor- 
folk. NGR Approx TG 350190 

I visited the museum recently and found it interesting 
and also that the organisers are looking for more public 
support as their advertising has very poor coverage and 
they could do with a lot more visitors. 

The museum is open from 10 am to 4pm on the second 
Saturday of each month. Also, Bank Holiday Mondays. 
Also, Tuesdays from Easter to the end of September. The 
admission charge is £2/person. Membership of the friends 
of the museum £5/year. There is a friends open day on 
Saturday 26th June1999, for members only. The museum 
telephone number is 01692 633309. 

The exhibits at the museum consist of radar equipment 
and control rooms, some real and some re-constructed. 
Some buildings are surface and others underground. The 
friends open day includes a bunker tour. 

Also I report: Derelict R.O.C Observation Post, 

New Buckenham, Norfolk. Map NGR: TM097908. 
Near to the side of the B1113 road 
A.A. Bryan 
Living Underground 
An article in the Sunday Times by Paul Sieveking listed 


a few people who have resorted to living underground. 
A house in Hackney was burnt down on Febmaary 27 but 


the owner had spent his time digging a series of tunnels 


under both this and adjoining roads and property. Appar- 
ently he had broken no laws. 

On Nantucket Island off Cape Cod a 38 year old 
carpenter was found to be living in a self-constructed 
secret three-room dwelling apparently to elude aspects of 
the consumer society. He was found to be in breach of 23 
regulations. 

As the result of a fire burning down his farmhouse a 
Kansas man took to living in a caravan which he then 
extended downwards into a 10ft by 4ft hole. This 
became,and maybe still is, his bedroom. 

In Southport, Lancashire, a second world war veteran 
dug a secret 5ft by 12ft home under the beach. When 
discovered after eight months he was persuaded to move 
to a council hostel. 

During the second world war in the Siberian City of 
Tyumen the basement of a large building housed an 
enormous military food and provision store. The building 
was destroyed by explosion in 1941 and the head of the 
depot and his wife were trapped underground but survived 
until their death's underground in the late 1960. In 1986 
a tractor opened up the basement and four frightened 
women the off-spring of the original two emerged blink- 
ing into the daylight. 

Sylvia Beamon 


Mansfield Caves to Become Visitor Attraction 


There is an ambitious scheme to turn an historic area 
of Mansfield, White Lion Square, into a visitor attrac- 
tion. It includes caves described as used for storage and 
brewing and probably dug in the 18th Century 


Sidmouth Railway Tunnel 


Kathy White has mentioned that there is a little-known 
railway tunnel at Sidmouth. 

Briefly, in about 1848 an act was obtained to provide a 
harbour for Sidmouth. The nearest suitable; rock outcrop 
for building the harbour was several miles along the coast, 
so the contractor built a railway from the proposed site of 
the harbour to the rock outcrop. As the cliffs are very 
unstable he bored a tunnel for one-third of a mile through 
the sandstone cliffs to a point at which the foreshore 
widened. A steam locomotive was ordered, and duly 
delivered to Exmouth, being dragged the 8 or 9 miles from 
there to Sidmouth by a team of horses. However, when 
placed on the rails, it was found to be too large for the 
tunnel. Abandonment and bankruptcy followed. The 
tunnel was sealed, and for many years existed only as a 
rumour that few people believed. However, about three 
years ago a rock-fall exposed a tunnel leading from the sea 
back into the cliff, and on exploration it was found that this 
led back into the old railway tunnel. We think it must have 
been an air tunnel, or more likely a tunnel through which 
the tunnel spoil was disposed of directly into the sea. 
Although parts of the tunnel have collapsed it is still 
substantially as it must have been when it was first bored, 
although as far as I could determine there are no rails or 
other items in the tunnel. I hope to be able to send you some 
photographs taken inside the old tunnel, and also a few 
cuttings which refer to it. 

A.P.Bestwick 
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Underground Sites at Risk as Listed by English 
Heritage 


Paul Sowan sent a very full list of sites as described in: 
Buildings at risk. London 1998. English Heritage ISBN: 
1 85074 708 3. Abstract: This is the eighth edition of the 
English Heritage Register of Buildings at Risk in Greater 
London. Buildings are arranged in London Borough 
order, with brief descriptions of them and their condition, 
listed building grade, priority-rating for care needed, 
ownership, etc. There is a single photograph for each 
structure featured. 


The ones of interest to Sub. Brit. are: 


Physic Well, Well Approach, Barnet (II) -c. 1937 timber 
framed cruciform cover to well, which includes surviving 
17C barrel vaulted brick well chamber and associated 
pipework. 

Crystal Palace Low Level Station, Crystal Palace Sta- 
tion Road SE19 (II*) -mid-19C. 

Ice house to Sundridge Park, Plaistow Lane, Bromley 
(II) - c. 1800. 


Camden Incline winding engine house, Gloucester 
Avenue NWI (II) -Robert Stephenson’s 1837 engine 
house for the London & Birmingham Railway (under 
main line from Euston.) 

Kingsway tram subway (northern section), Southamp- 
ton Row WC I (II) -London County Council, 1904-06. 

Clarendon Arch and tunnel, Bush Hill, New River N21 
(II) - part of the New River, carrying Salmons Brook over 
it, 1613. 

Air Raid Precaution Centre, Rossendale Road (east side) 
ES (II) - 1938. 

Hillingdon Cellars of former Cranford House, Roseville 
Road, Cranford, Hayes (II) -extremely fine cellars to 
Cranford House (demolished) c. 1722. 

Kingston upon Thames Ivy Conduit, George Road, 
Kingston upon Thames (II) - conduit house c. 1514 for 
water supply to Hampton Court. 

Catacombs beneath the remembrance garden, Nonvood 
Road, Normvood Memorial Park SE27 (II) - c. 1837. 

Southwark Pedestnian subway under Crystal Palace 
Parade, SE I 9 (II) - served Crystal Palace High level 
station (demolished), c. 1854, 

London Hydraulic Company Pumping Station, Renforth 
Street, Surrey Docks SE16 (II) - 1902. 

Ice house at the Priory Hospital, Prory Lane SW 15 (II) 
- early 19th C. 


A Bunker Under Horseferry Road Westminster 


One by one the secrets of war-time London are being 
disclosed. It is now known that when London was being 
threatened with invasion ,three underground buildings 
were constructed at strategic points to house the nation's 
leaders and certain Government departments. The largest 
of these buildings was on the site of an old gasholder in 
Horseferry Road Westminster and it became known as the 
"Horseferry Road Citadel." Its purpose way to shelter the 
War Cabinet and the Chiefs of Staff, and their immediate 


staffs to the number of 2000 in the event of mass bombing 
or enemy landings dislocating or destroying the usual 
centres of administration. Thousands of Londoners must 
have walked along Horseferry Road and Marsham Street 
and never realised that beneath their feet was a citadel 
equipped with the most modern products of science and 
engineering. The entrances were inconspicuous. One was 
through a gap in a hoarding and two were described as 
‘holes in the ground." In this subterranean headquarters 
were three miles of corridors and nearly athousand rooms. 
The fortress was bomb-proof and poison gas-proof, and 
had its own power plant, water supply, and radio station. 
It would have been fully used if a last-ditch stand had 
become necessary, and could have carried on for three 
weeks, without contact withthe outside world had London 
been besieged. So strong was this underground fortress 
that experts believe that if an atomic bomb had been 
dropped on it, the steel and concrete crust early 12ft. thick 
would have been sufficient protection. The heart of the 
fortress was a miniature power station with four Petter 
diesel-electric generating sets developing in all 1500 hp. 
Sunk 60ft below street level and with fuel supply for nearly 
a month, the fortress was provided with light and power 
and with an air-conditioning plant which could be 
operated by pressing a button and would give protection 
against any known poison gas. Happily, the building was 
never put to full-scale emergency use. The power for its 
services has in general been obtained from the local 
electricity supply undertaking. On occasions of grid fail- 
ure the services have been maintained with complete 
success by the diesel-engined plant intended to cope with 
war emergencies. The fact that excavations had taken 
place on the site for a new gas-holder assisted the speedy 
preparation of the citadel. 

From The Times. 4.1.1946 


A Snippet from modern times about bunker under 
Whitehall 


MOD is to spend £30 million on the refurbishment of its 
1930s building in Whitehall. it might have been cheaper 
to move but there is a large bunker under the building. 


Stabilising unsafe mining land 


There isa new government initiative to stabilise areas 
of land which have been left hazardous by abandoned by 
non-coal mine workings. This Land Stabilisation Pro- 
gramme will provide for grants and will be administered 
by English Partnerships. 


Geological Society Award for Harry Pearman 


For 40 years Harry has systematically recorded 
uiderground sites of all types in South East England. His 
Chelsea Speleological Society's 18 volumes are well- 
known to many Sub. Brit. members who will applaud the 
fact that he has been awarded the prestigious R.H. Worth 
prize for this and much other work concerning under- 
ground structures. 
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Tunnels in Scotland 


From The Grampian Speleological Group Bulletin. Vol. 
5 No. 1 March 1999 
East Lothian . Mention of tunnels at Innerwick Castle. 
Kinross: Mention of sandstone rock shelters known as 
John Knox's Pulpit on the Lomond Hills. Perthshire: 
Mention of rock shelters on east side of Benachally. 

West Lothian. Mention of Leven Street Limestone 

mines. Mention of five mine entrances near Hopetoun 
House. Mention of Loaninghill Shale Mine near Uphall. 
Mention of shale workings near Linnhouse Water. Men- 
tion of Bowden Hill Mine. 

There is a detailed article on Whitequarnies Shale Mine 
near Abercorn and also notes on the shale oil industry 


Derbyshire Lead Mines. Extract From Pre-WWII 
Book 


My first objective was the Mill Close Mine, the largest 
lead-mine now working, near Darley Dale. The manager, 
Mr. Williams, who is at once an historian, a philologist, 
a bibliophile, a scientist and an Australian, very kindly 
took me all over it. The first shaft of the mine is 400 feet 
deep, then you walk along a passage for 1200 yards, and 
then go down another shaft for a further 250 feet. I saw the 
rough material come up the shaft, pass up the inclined 
planes to be crushed, washed. dressed and separated. In 
one place I watched boys picking out of quickly passing 
trays, muddy, wet lumps that, to me, looked exactly alike, 
but they threw one forward and another backward into 
heaps, one pile being pure lead, the other being pure spar. 
The rest was crushed into different sizes and passed 
through jigging jars and over jazzing tables with water 
flowing through all the time, shaking the heavy lead tothe 
bottom and keeping the lighter spar on the top. A short, 
uneasy motion vertically occurred simultaneously with a 
regular shaking horizontally. I felt glad that I was not a 
piece of lead. I have seen instruments of torture like these 
in fairs and heard the victims’ screams, but those are short 
and these are continuous. They never stop. Three enor- 
mous pumps are for ever working on the water-three 
million gallons a day, is it? Like Hamlet, I am ill at these 
numbers. And, all the time, day and night, the miners, 
working underground in shifts throughout the week, split 
the hard rock with compressed-air drills. I saw the lead 
being taken away in lorries, and never before realised how 
vast a lorry is necessary for so small a volume of lead. I saw 
the wages of the week, about £1,200, being brought up 
under armed escort. The age of highwaymen is not dead, 
and bandits are discouraged in Derbyshire. Ifanyone stole 
lead in the old days his right hand was pinned to the stow 
with a knife and another knife was put into his left hand. 
If he wished to be released, all he had to do was to cut off 
his own right hand at the wrist. The alternative was to 
stand there till he died. The mining customs are very old 
and very odd. Any man might search for veins of lead-ore 


wherever he wished, except in house, church, garden or 
orchard. If he found lead, the Barmaster with two other 


men by his side, all with arms stretched until their fingers 
just touched, walked from the shafi to the nearest road, and 
all the land between could be used by the prospector for 
transporting his ore... 

Nearby (the village of Youlgreave), still working, is the 
Long Rake lead-mine. Rake means vein. Owing to the 
kindness of the owner, Captain Potter, I went down the 
mine. 

All along the tree-fringed lane of the Long-Rake he 
showed me disused shafts, evidence of surface mining, 
and old ‘buddles' where they used to sift the lead in pools. 
The spar produced here is as useful as the lead, for itis used 
on all the L.C.C. school playgrounds. If you cut yourself 
on it, heals again, clean. I was made to put on a cap with 
reluctance - I never wear anything on my head - and a 
yellow overall, and armed with a lamp, I was then pushed 
into a cage on which the trucks are brought up; and by 
bending down and squeezing there was just room for Jim 
the foreman, Captain Potter, and myself. All the men I met 
were called only by their Christian names. We descended 
through some three or four hundred feet of solid, wet rock 
and then entered a narrow gallery where a truck was 
waiting to take our places inthe cage. Whenother trucks 
came along there was just room to squeeze against the 
sides of the dripping limestone to let them pass. Misled by 
a distant light, I hit my head a fearful crash against the top 
of the gallery and realised the-importance ofa cap, and, as 
a result, only felt it as much as if I had taken a toss out 
hunting. The way was not straight. Afier a hundred yards 
or so we slithered down a steep incline to a face, where I 
saw compressed-air drills at work. You’ve heard them on 
the roads, so you can imagine the noise they make under 
the earth. There seemed to be lead everywhere. After 
walking back a little way I saw a black hole above me. A 
ladder was produced, and I climbed through this hole into 
other galleries going off in all directions, mainly upward 
very steeply. I scrambled over loose stones up to another 
face and listened to Jim getting more and more ecstatic 
over the lead which he kept dislodging with his fingers. At 
least I suppose he was ecstatic. I couldn't hear anything 
except the deafening drills. There was an odd smell 
everywhere, not unpleasant or pleasant. just odd. It seemed 
a bit musty. Coal-miners, I was told, dread going down a 
lead mine, and lead-miners won't go down a coal mine. 
That only 1s dangerous to which you are not accustomed. 

When got to the surface again - it was pleasant to stand 
upright once more - Captain Potter showed me some lead 
so light that it was actually floating on top of the water. 
That shows to a pitch of perfection this business of 
separation by floatation is brought. 

I don't know much about working mines - machinery 
always confuses me - but if you want a novel and hazardous 
holiday, take a trusty companion, a stout rope, miles of 
string, and a lantern guaranteed not to fail, and explore 
some of the deserted lead-mines for yourself. (please 
don't! Ed.) You will find in these hills vast subterranean 
cavern, untrodden by man these thousand years, under- 
ground lakes and rivers, passages and miles of labyrin- 
thine ways where the ichtheosaurus once walked. You 


may even find lead. But don't do it alone. I was, as boy, 
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once lost for about twelve hour, in the side of a Derbyshire 
hill. It is enjoyable only in retrospect. But it is worth 
remembering that Derbyshire offers you a double holiday, 
both on and beneath its surface. Can any other county offer 
this? I don’t, of course, know what you want on a holiday, 
but if prehistoric circles interest you, if Saxon crosses 
interest you, if medieval churches and Tudor manors 
interest you, if fishing interests you, if wandering over 
hills, climbing cliffs, descending mines, exploring caves 
interest you, if meeting people who are as free from flaw 
as the stone they quarry, and as sturdy, interests you, then 
go to Derbyshire. 

This extract was taken from, The Unknown island. SPB 
Mais. Putnam, London. 1932. (They were printed ver- 
sions of a series of popular BBC broadcasts. 


Wells in Sussex 


Well-sinking records have been collected by geologists, 
from at least as far back as Joseph Townsend’s “On the 
character of Moses established for veracity asan historian, 
recording events from the Creation to the Deluge.'(Bath, 
1813, volume I: vi + 448 pp.) That volume includes a 
compilation of geological observations made throughout 
at least the southern part of England, with in many cases 
industrial implications, and deserves study. Volume I] is, 
possibly, of interest only to philologists. Townsend 
collected his information by correspondence with parish 
priests and others (rather after the fashion of the authors 
of the first county agricultural reports.) More recently, it 
has been a statutory requirement that any persons sinking 
bore-holes, mine-shafts or wells should lodge details of 
the strata encountered with what is currently known as the 
British Geological Survey (established as the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain in the 1830s.) Data on the depths 
and compositions of rock strata, and on ground-water 
levels, are, clearly, vital to any understanding of geologi- 
cal structure at depth, mineral resources at depth, and 
potential water supply resources. Likewise, such data 
guide civil and mining engineers in planning tunnels, 
civil engineering structures, and mines and quarnes. For 
reasons such as these, a voluminous but little-known 
published well records literature has developed (currently, 
professionals access the UK well-records database on-line 
or via CD-ROM!) Even in these days of centralised public 
water supplies, and long-distance water transfers across- 
country, the large numbers of now disused wells are still 
of importance in charting fluctuations in the water table 
and water reserves. There is much current concern, for 
example, about rising water-table levels under cities such 
as Liverpool or London, threatening transport and other 
infrastructure, resulting from reduced inner-city water 
abstraction ... fewer city-centre breweries and laundries 
and steam-locomotive depots, and so forth, pumping 
water out of the ground. All of this is of great potential 
interest to industrial, military, and transport archaeolo- 
gists and historians. 

Before the establishment, approximately mid-19th cen- 
tury onwards, of centralised piped water supplies, and 


long afterwards, numerous individual enterprises, from 
individual houses to barracks, brewenes, factories, gas 
works, laundries, mineral water works, power stations, 
railway stations, and so forth had their own on-site wells, 
whether draw-wells (water abstracted a bucket-full at a 
time) or pumped wells (steam engines or, more recently, 
submersibleelectnic pumps.) Published well records, there- 
fore, serve as potentially very useful directories of such 
concerns. A more practical point is that, in the investiga- 
tion (or indeed development) of a former industrial site, it 
is as well tobe aware thata more or less adequately capped 
deep shaft exists, as a potential hazard or as a complication 
in designing new works. 

Sussex well records: The more important published 
well records for Sussex, collected and published by the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain and its more recent re- 
named versions, date back to Whitaker & Reid’s memoir 
of 1899; Whitaker, Mill, and Parsons’ continuation of this 
of 1911; and Edmunds’ work of 1928. Updated versions 
were published in the Geological Survey’s Wartime Pam- 
phlets series on selected vital national resources, generally 
for urban areas. Most recently, in the early 1960s, the 
contents of some of these Wartime Pamphlets were up- 
dated and reissued in the GSGB’s Water Supply Papers 
‘Well Catalogue Series for the areas covered by selected 
one-inch to one-mile published geological maps. 

The GSGB WSP WCS papers for the Fareham (316), 
Lewes (319), Hastings (320), Dungeness (321), Tunbridge 
Wells (303), Bognor (332), Worthing (333), Eastbourne 
(334) and Brighton (318) sheets are currently still in print 
and obtainable cheaply from the Bntish Geological Sur- 
vey at Keyworth, Notts (£5 each.) All the published well 
records literature noticed here contains copious biblio- 
graphical references to other published and generally less 
formal sources ... some of them more than obscure (the 
bibliographical leg-work has been done for you by the 
Survey's officers.) 

The Brighton well catalogue: The 1964 Brighton sheet 
well catalogue may be taken as a sufficiently typical 
sample of what these records may yield. The GSGB’s one- 
inch to 1 mile Brighton sheet (318) covers an area of over 
200 square miles (including, of course, some sea in this 
case!) The 1964 catalogue lists 441 well sites within this 
area, some of those sites having anything up to 10 wells. 

There are eight pages of introductory explanation, 
geological notes, literature references, and a list of well- 
sinkers. The well catalogue itself lists (and distinguishes) 
dug wells and boreholes, giving diameters and depths. 
The presence of any adits at depth is noted, and any other 
unusual geometrical features (such as subterranean con- 
nections with adjoining wells.) Locations are given, with 
national grid references wherever ascertained. The alti- 
tude at the well site is given, and the rest water level in the 
well at specified dates. Details of strata penetrated are 
often provided, likewise recorded water yields. And refer- 
ences to published literature. 

The original and current nature of the premises served 
by the well is also usually given. In the Brighton area, the 
wells served the following establishments: 


Houses and cottages 172 
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Famms 69 
Nurseries 41 
Waterworks33 
Laundries 14 
Miscellaneous factories 11 
Breweries 11 
Public houses, 
Hotels and inns 11 
Educational establishments 7 
Railway establishments (other than cottages) 5 
Hospitals 5 
Dairies5 
Gas works 4 
Electricity works 3 
Brick and tile works 3 
Chemical works 2 
Refrigeration and cold storage works 2 
Garages 2 
Apiaries 1 
Churches 1 
Cement works! Lime works 1 
Workhouses 1 
Fire stations | 
Dye works 1 
Mineral water works 1 
Bakeries 1 
Ice cream works 1 
Racing stables 1 
Brighton Palladium 1 

A specific well record: Ross Limeworks Ltd. Newtimber 
: This is one of the shorter entries in the Bnghton 
catalogue, but indicates the nature and presentation of the 
data. Surface +230. Lining tubes: 13 x6 in. from surface. 
Water struck at +172. R.W.L. +185. Yield 1,000 g.p.h. 
(test); 500 g.p.h. (normal). Dando, Aug. 1935.R.W.L. +c. 
165. Yield c. 125 g.p.h. Feb. 1940; 500 g.p.h. June 1947. 
LCk. ) 

) 80 80 

UHS ) 


This somewhat coded entry tells us that Messrs. Duke & 
Ockenden Ltd., well-sinkers and borers, of Ferry Wharf 
Works, Littlehampton, sunk the well for Ross Limeworks 
Ltd. in August 1935. The total depth is 80 feet, sunk 
through Lower Chalk and Upper Greensand (the indi- 
vidual thicknesses of the two rock beds not being noted.) 
This is a six-inch diameter borehole (not a dug well), the 
top 13 feet having lining tubes. The well head is 230 feet 
above sea level, and rest-water-levels (above sea level) and 
yields in gallons per hour are given for various specified 
dates. The site is at TQ 276135. 
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French National Subterranean Symposium 8-10 
May 1999 


The Group d'Etude des Villages Souterrains du Nord de 
la France- people interested in underground villages in 
northern France-held a symposium recently in Aunt le 
Chateau, a small town about an hour's drive from Calais. 
Five Sub. Brit. members attended: Sylvia and Alan 
Beamon, Julia Milsom, Paul Sowan and David Ferris. 
About 60 people came, of which half were from the local 
history group. 

On Saturday morning there were a series of half-hour 
lectures, on topics suchas the underground cellars of Lille, 
ways of categorizing medieval underground spaces, and 
the cess pits of Chamborg castle. After lunch, we went of 
to see two underground refuges below the villages of 
Hiermont and Fransu. 

These refuges known in local dialect as , 'muches'’, are 
remarkable things. They were the highlight of the visits, 
so we elaborate on them a bit. There are about 300 muches 
located in the Picardy area, built mostly during the 15th 
and 16th centunes. Picardy has been subject to constant 
warfare for a thousand years, and the villagers got fed up 
with the pillaging whenever an army came their way. The 
region is built on chalk and limestone, which is easy to 
hollow out. So villagers would get to together and build a 


sort of shadow village in parallel below ground. 
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A central tunnel, 50 to 200 yards long , and approach 
shafts would be built communally, and then each family 
would tunnel out its own room or suite of rooms off from 
the central tunnel. Normally there are several gently 
inclined entrance shafts, various ventilation shafts, and 
some 25 to 50 suites of rooms. Each suite typically consists 
of one or two adjacent rooms. The rooms are fairly 
spacious, and you can stand up easily in them, with 
headroom to spare. Mangers were set up for cattle. 

When a battle was imminent, the villagers would take 
their valuables down below: notably their cattle and food 
stocks, and probably their more valuable furniture, too. As 
the soldiers approached, the villagers themselves would 
go down as well. The entrances were usually disguised, 
and the refuge would be sealed after the last villagers had 
entered. 

There were various further defensive measures. In par- 
ticular, if soldiers broke down an entrance door, they'd 
have to go through traps reminiscent of those of medieval 
fortresses. Finally, the entrance to each family’s room 
would be obstructed by a strong door. For soldiers on the 
move, all this made a substantial obstacle. The villagers 
would stay down three or four days, and then emerge, by 
which time the soldiers had moved on. 

Sunday had a similar format. The morning consisted of 
half-hour lectures on topics such as taxonomy of circular 
cave structures and underground refuges in the Dordogne 
area. After lunch, we went off to see another two muches, 
below the villages of Warloy, Baillon and Bouzincourt. 
Not quite so interesting this second day, because there are 
a lot of similarities from muche to muche’ but nevertheless 
worthwhile tnps. 

On Monday , the final day, again we had several half- 
hour presentations on things like the early development of 
the Paris catacombs, British ice-houses (given by Sylvia 
en anglais) and how the town of Laon is riddled with 
underground quarries. In the afternoon we went off to see 
the underground passages of the local castle in Doullens, 
dating from about 1800 onwards, and the local history 
museum in Auxi le Chateau. Finally, the local mayor got 
together with us in the town hall and there were a series 
of toasts and brief speeches, one of which was from Paul 
Sowan inviting everyone over to join us on Sub. Brit. 
visits. 

Miscellaneous Observations: It was all a lot of fun and 
charming in many ways. 

The level of interest in underground spaces generally 
seems a lot higher than in the UK And there are a lot more 
younger people involved. 

Special interest groups find it fairly easy to get govern- 
ment and private industry financial sponsorship. E.g. one 
local group of about 300 people interested in muches has 
its own van and full-time staff. Where there's muches, 
there’s brass. 

There were a lot of different types of people there - small- 

holding farmers, water quality inspectors, students, lorry 
drivers, etc. - and the diversity helped to make things 
interesting, just as they do at Sub. Brit. meetings They 
were all very friendly. 


The mix of half-hour moming lectures and afternoon 
visits worked well. 

The French presentation style is interestingly different 
and formal. Many of the presenters see themselves doing 
a sort of semi-academic research. E.g. there were several 
highly speculative talks on the supposed geometrical 
structures of cave systems. Also, instead of being just 
about interesting underground things, this conference was 
entitled "The Design and Designers of Underground Spaces’ 
but all the same, it was just people talking about interesting 
underground things. 

It was very hard for us English to understand most of the 
presentations, because the speakers spoke very quickly. 

Reflecting back on the trip, it seems there is a very good 
basis for subterranean anglo-franco collaboration. (Or is 
that anglo-franco subterranean collaboration?) There was 
a lot of interest among French attendees in coming along 
to Sub Brit events. Likewise, the Sub. Brit. attendees felt 
there's a lot of underground things going on in France of 
great interest to us in the UK. The differences between the 
two countries add to the pleasures. And with the Channel 
tunnel, it's very easy to get over there. 

However, before we put efforts into serious collabora- 
tion, we have to work out a way of communicating well. 
Very few of the French attendees speak much English, and 
likewise very few Sub. Brit. members speak much French. 
We tried shouting more loudly, but somehow that didn't 
seem to work! 

David Ferris 


Nottingham's Homeless Seck Refuge in the Caves 


The man-made caves dug in the sandstone of Notting- 
ham are well known to Sub. Brit. members. 

The Big Issue, 16th November 1998 carries a story that 
the homeless of the city, some with dogs, have taken to 
living down them. The caves under the castle and the 
Arches near Robin Hood's Statue are mentioned. The 
Council apologised for an initial callous action in hosing 
down the caves beneath the castle and destroying the few 
possessions of the dwellers without warning. 

The homeless involved were mainly young, mentally il] 
or suffering from drug and alcohol problems and prone to 
physical diseases. 


A great number of the inhabitants (especially of 
the poorer sorts) do dwell in vaults, holes, or 
caves which are cut and dug out of (or within) the 
Rock; so that ifa man be destitute of a house itis 
but to go to Nottingham ... where he may play the 
Mole and work himself.a Hole for him and his 
family 

John Taylor, 1632 
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Oldham Caplamp Battery 


I recently discovered that my Oldham Caplamp Battery 
was not holding its charge; fortunately I made this discov- 
ery as I was setting out to open Scott’s Grotto to the public 
for a couple of hours rather than during a more extended 
underground expedition so I was able to take alternative 
lighting. I tried to contact the chap who had sold me my 
old battery without success so I set out to discover current 
suppliers, prices et hoc genus omne. A few minutes on the 
world wide web provided a list of suppliers of caving 
equipment. These were then invited to send price lists and 
catalogues. This researchtold me that the technology had 
moved on and that there were many more modern caplamp 
models but reasoning that I already had the headset and 
battery cover and more than enough Oldham spares to last 
out my lifetime, I decided that a replacement battery was 
the bestchoice. Thebest price by far was offered by Stuart 
Kirby - Purveyor of Illuminating Experiences - who 
Carries on his business in a small village in Gloucester- 
shire. As I was visiting Gloucester in connection with 
another society’s activities, I was able to collect the battery 
and avoid the cost of postage (not inconsiderable - the 
battery is mostly lead, after all). If other members find 
themselves in a similar position, ] would strongly suggest 
that they contact Mr. Kirby. His telephone number is 
01531 650226 and facsimile number 01531 650012. 
Being a very cautious person, I am not in the habit of 
giving unsolicited testimonials but I felt that others might 
be interested. Mr. Kirby agreed that I could offer his name 
and contact details to the Editor for publication. 

MC Black 


UNDERGROUND AT GRAIN FORT 


Grain Fort was one of a number of forts built to defend 
the Thames Estuary. It was built between 1861 and 1868 
and consisted of a polygonal earthwork around a central 
semi-circular keep. There was an outer ditch with four 
caponiers and a second inner ditch between the earthwork 
and the keep defended by a further five caponiers. The 
main magazine was located beneath the keep with tunnels 
linking to the caponiers and the ammunition lift to the gun 
emplacements above. The fort remained operational 
throughout world both wars and was finally abandoned in 
1956. The keep and all other surface buildings were 
demolished during the 1960’s and the whole area was in- 
filled with soil and rubble as were the emplacements on the 
terreplein. Apart from the earthwork itself there is now 
little evidence of the fort to the untrained eye other than 
two brick retaining walls at either end of the earth work 
and remnants of the in-filled emplacements. 

The network of underground tunnels and magazines 
must, however, remain intact beneath the ground When 
inspected in 1998, the truncated end of one of the outer 
Caponiers was visible in the ditch and a small hole in the 
concrete proved beyond doubt that at least one tunnel still 
existed although the size of the hole, a mere 3 inches 
across, left little scope for furtherexploration. Since that 
date the hole has got progressively larger, no doubt the 
children from the local council estate have spent many 


hours chipping away and the concrete and when inspected 
again in June 1999 it was found to be man-sized 

On the 11th of June a party from the Kent Underground 
Research Group and the Wealden Cave and Mine Society 
entered the tunnels. The hole was in the top of the wall 
sealing the butchered end of Caponier No. 2 (As labelled 
by RCHME in their recent survey of the fort). The passage 
entered was of brick arched construction painted white. 
After a few yards the demolished section of the caponier 
has been backfilled into the passage but it is possible to 
clamber over the large blocks of rubble and after 24 metres 
there is a pit in the floor 1.8 metres deep. It is dry and 
contains a little rubble and is bridged by a sturdy wooden 
plank. This was the site of a drawbridge, a remnant of the 
wooden decking still remains in place and the pivot and 
counter balances are inset into either wall and are not 
accessible. There is a metal grill in the arching above the 
drawbridge. At this point the passage narrows from 2.5 
metres to 1.5 metres, turning to the north west and sloping 
gently upwards. After 19 metres a junction is reached. 
Turning left there is a doorway on the lefi after 10 metres, 
leading into what is descnbed in an 1895 plan of the 
underground elements of the fort as a ‘shell store’ but the 
shape and size of the room doesn’t match the plan so this 
store may have been at another level. This is a small room 
measuring 3 metres by 3 metres. There is a hand cranked 
ammunition lift still in situ but the shaft is capped about 
20 feet above. The room has three small recesses in the 
wall. The remains of three metal beds are leaning against 
the wall. Diagonally opposite the entrance to this room 
is the issue hatch from the main magazine with the 
wording “issuing hatch’ still discernable on the wooden 
surround The hatch itself is missing and 1s to be found 
leaning against a wall in one of the other tunnels. The 
main passage now turns sharply to the right where there 
is another junction. To the right a doorway leads into a 
small shifting lobby with a lighting recess high in the wall 
lighting both the shifting lobby and the magazine. There 
is evidence of wooden shelving on the walls and a second 
doorway which leads into the main magazine. The re- 
mains of the two wooden doors lie on the floor in the 
shifting lobby with some lettering just discernible. The 
magazine is of cavity wall construction and there are a 
number of openings into the cavities with a wooden 
framework that originally supported long thin wooden 
doors. The magazine measures 6 metres by 12 metres with 
an arched roof approximately 3 metres high in the centre. 
There is a second lighting recess at the far end, both 
recesses have a copper lined conical flue. There ts a wood 
lined sloping shaft approximately 0.25 metre square in the 
ceiling with a pile of fine soil on the floor beneath it. 
Returning through the shifting lobby there is a wider (2.5 
metre) passage which is almost blocked with a large 
amount of material that has come through an opening in 
the roof. As there is no other obvious way in to the tunnels 
it is assumed this was the access point by steps which are 
now gone or buried. It is possible to squeeze through the 
infill which hides another lighting recess on the nght hand 
side. After a few feet a narrow lighting passage comes in 
from the right and the main passages continues to a ‘T"’ 
junction after 15 metres. At the ‘T’ junction there are small 
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arms left and right each running for 7 metres with a wall 
half way along. This was probably for toilets etc. From the 
infill to the end of the passage, including both arms of the 
“T’ the floor is strewn with rubble. All other passages are 
clean and free of rubble and surprisingly also free of 
graffiti- but for how long? 

The lighting passages turns through a *Z’ bend, where 
there is an open drain in the middle of the passage which 
widens out to 1.5 metres as it runs along the west wall of 
the main magazine. There are steps up to the lighting 
recess for the shifling lobby/magazine. After 18 metres 
this passage comes to a ‘T’ junction, nght leading back to 
Caponier No 2 and left sloping downwards to a second 
drawbridge position. The pit is partially water-filled and 
is bridged by an unsafe wooden plank Againa remnant of 
the decking and the pivot and counter balance remain in 
situ. The passage widens to 2.5 metres after the draw- 
bridge and is blocked by infill after 10 metres. 

There is evidence of electric lighting (metal conduit and 
filtings) throughout the tunnel system. 

In their recent report on fortifications at Grain the 
RCHME highlights the potential hazards should local 
children get into the tunnels. It would appear from their 
report that they did not enter the tunnels, presumably 
because the hole was too small at the time. Although this 
section of the tunnels is not extensive and does not give 
access to the rest of the network, the two drawbridge pits 
and the open drain could certainly presenta hazard to local 
children exploring without adequate lighting although the 
structure of the tunnels themselves is sound and there is 
little danger of anything collapsing. 

On a subsequent visit for surveying and photography a 
bat was seen on the wing so it would be illegal to seal the 
hole permanently. On first examination the smooth tunnel 
walls seemed an unsuitable roost for bats but the wall 
cavities might prove more suitable, so a secure lockable 
grille on the gaping hole would seem a sensible precaution 
especially because of the close proximity of a large hous- 
ing estate. 

The following people were present on the 11th June 
1999: Nick Catford, Paul Thorne, Mike Clinch, Alan 
Clinch, Vince Allkins, Neil Baldwin. The tunnels were 
surveyed and photographed by Nick Catford on 12th June. 


Microgravity 


A geophysical technique known as microgravity was 
discussed in Current Archaeology 14(7)(163), 265-266 
(1999) which referred to N.T. Linton , Archaeometry, 
40,1998,187-216. \t was tested at the site of the fogou at 
Boden Vean in Cornwall. 

The method relies on the contrast in density between the 
target material and the surrounding medium causing 
minute but detectable anomalies in the local gravitational 
field. It 1s particularly successful in detecting voids. 
Complementary techniques are magnetometer and resis- 
tivity methods. 


Parys Mountain, Anglesey 


During the 18th Century Parys Mountain (Mynydd 
Parys) dominated the world copper market but is more 


known for opencast extraction than mining. However 
there are extensive underground workings which may 
date back to the Bronze Age. 

Recently permission has been granted to explore them 
and the Parys Underground Group (PUG) has been formed. 
It is an off-shoot of the Amlwch Industrial Heritage Trust. 

PUG will take groups on underground trips. Contact 
Anne Harris 01407 832189. 


This is quite an important piece of news and may have 
relevance to next year's Study Weekend. I thank Sylvia 
Beamon whose cousin sent an extract from The Mail, May 
12th 1999, 


Mining History Website. 
hitp://www.ex.ac.uk./ pfclaugh/mhinf/ 
Nenthead. 


The Mill Cottage Bunkhouse at Nenthcad is owned and 
operarated by the North Pennines Heritage Trust. All the 
usual facilities are provided including washing machine 
and tumble drier. Linen provided for nine bunks. Open all 
year except January. 

Book via Jill Fenwick. Tel: 01434 382037 FAX:01434 
382294 

Costs. £ 8.00 for bed. £ 12.00 for bed and breakfast 


Hypothermia 


An Article in , The Grampian Speleological Group 
Bulletin, Vol 5, No.1, March 1999 is entitled, /7ypo- 
thermia and the Little Dragon. 


Hypothermia is what happens when heat loss from 
the body exceeds the body's ability to replace it. This is 
possible in caves and mines. 

Normal rectal body temperature is 37.5 deg.Celsius. If 
the body temperature drops to 35 deg. Celsius the victim 
will shiver. On further cooling the body attempts to keep 
warm and protect its internal organs by shutting down 
peripheral circulation. Even so, every few minutes it turns 
the peripheral circulation back on for short period to 
prevent permanent damage. If body temperature drops to 
34 deg. Celsius the victim becomes incoherent and will 
sink into a coma at 30 deg. Celsius. At 28 deg. Celsius 
cardiac arrest is likely to occur as the blood becomes more 
viscous. During these processes the kidneys become more 
active and the victim will become dehydrated. 

Treatment: Don't hurry. Assess degree of hypothermia. 
If necessary check rectal temperature. If above 35 deg. 
Celsius warm cloths and hot drinks are OK. If below you 
could kill the victim this way by switchng on his peripheral 
circulation system and allowing cold blood to flow to his 
internal organs. You need to warm him from the inside. 
In a caving situation a device known as Little Dragon 
allows victim to breath in warm moist air. 

See, http://hypothermia.org/ 
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Bristol Industrial Archaeological Society 
The BIAS BRUNEL Prize 


1. The Society has established a prize, known as the BIAS Brunel Prize, to encourage archaeo- 
logical and other research into, and the publication of work on, the industrial archaeology of the 
Bristol region. 

2. The Society chose to devote the income from the residual funds passed to it by the former 
Brunel Society to the foundation of this prize. The revenue will be subsidised, if necessary, so that 
an amount of £150 will be made available every two years, having been awarded for the first time 
in 1997. 
3. Competition is open to BIAS members and to other persons or groups with an interest in the 
industrial archaeology of the Bristol region. 
4. Entries should consist of a written report or record which should: 
conform to the guidance notes for BIAS Journal, and should not have been published else 
where, either privately or otherwise, in whole or in part, nor submitted for another prize compe 
tition 
reflect original research into and/or recording of JA sites in the region, with source references 
be submitted by 31 August in the preceding year (e.g. 31 August 2000 for the 2001 competi 
tion) 
Entries will be considered for publication in the BIAS Journal 
5. A panel consisting of the Society’s President Chairman and Journal Editor together with up to 
two co-opted members, one of whom should if possible be from outside the Society, would 
decide on awards. The decision of the panel, who reserve the right to vary or withhold the award, 
will be final. 
6. Further details can be had from, Mike Bone, ‘‘Sunnyside’’, Avon Close, Keynsham, BRISTOL 
BS18 ILQ. 
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Report From the Bath Arca By Brian Clarke 
Spring Studios. Corsham. Wiltshire 


Following recent media coverage of the Government 
‘Burlington’ bunker in Spring Quarry, and mention of the 
Royal Naval storage function having ended at Spring. now 
we have a new movie complex being promoted for this 32 
acre site. It is claimed a three million pound state of the art 
studio will create up to a thousand jobs over the next five 
years, many aimed at local youngsters, with filming set to 
start in April. The project would see a mixture ofabove and 
below ground development. It would have the world's 
largest soundproof set, two huge water tanks for special 
effects, anda modern workshop featuring everything from 
Carpentry equipment to animatronics. 

In addition to the quarry, a further 70 acre site would be 
used at Yatesburv First World War airfields near Calne. 
Now it happens I got to see this recently when vintage 
military vehicle enthusiasts held a gathering there. It 
retains two of the original hangers, one of which is 
undergoing roof repairs, and enough other buildings are 
still lefi to retain useful ‘period’ potential. Front men for 
‘Spring Studios’ extolling the benefits of their intended 
work with independent production company VFG in- 
cluded Chief Executive John Roberts and Chairman Tom 
Clarke MP who say six major new films are already being 
planned. The Chronicle says they have the backing of 
North Wiltshire Council for their ambitious attempt to 
revive our declined British film industry. 

Bath Chronicle 22-1--99 
HTV local news 29-1--99 


Monkton Farleigh Depot 


The Chronicle newspaper, 6-4-99, reports approval by 
West Wiltshire Council of an application by Xerox (UK) 
to ‘create a library for training and storage purposes’ and 
‘create a secure entrance’ at the former munitions depot. 
This was passed subject to seven conditions (which were 
not specified) and needing final approval by Environment 
Secretary John Prescott. This is because it represents a 
‘departure from the Development Plan in what is part ofa 
Green Belt. 

The proposal had previously been passed by Monkton 
Farleigh Pansh Councillors with a 3 to 2 vote and was 
recommended for approval by District Council Officers. 
Perhaps surprisingly, in view of the known difficulty of 
road approach, no Highways objections were deemed 
relevant. The present use of the same site with vehicle 
access by Wansdyke Securities has evidently gone smoothly 
and set a supporting precedent. Highways Officers said 
traffic should use Farleigh Rise (which is both excruciat- 
ingly narrow and steep) to approach from Bathford and the 
Ad. 

English Nature opposed the Xerox plan on the grounds 
that insufficient environmental information is provided in 
view of the site being important for bats, and for its 
proximity to Browne's Folly. But the owners of the 
converted areas say there has been no sign of bats in their 
Districts for two and a half years. Perhaps English Nature 


might more usefully have a chat with that farmer about his 
seeping pooh pool, if bats are their remit? There was just 
one objection from a resident, who was concerned about 
‘traffic and disposal of effluent’. 

Conversion work for underground storage of legal docu- 
ments 1s expected to create 30 jobs and the ongoing scale 
of subsequent operations is indicated by the intention to 
provide a 40 space car park and loading area. The docu- 
ments to be stored on behalf of the Probate Service will be 
brought from Companies House in London and 20 other 
locations. Tonnes of documents’ some dating back as far 
as 1858. will be transferred initially in large lorries but 
later using small vans. 

The entrance will be at the present surface building for 
Main East slope shaft, which will would appear destined 
for demolition and replacement with 'a single storey 
administration block’. The underground areas to be used 
are thought to be all those not presently occupied by 
Wansdyke Securities, apart from 19 and 20 which could 
not be accessed from Main East. It would seem reasonable 
to assume that air conditioning will be required to protect 
the documents from decay. Though the quantities indi- 
cated would justify some sort of revival for the still extant 
narrow gauge railway on Main East, no clue yet of 
intended handling method. It is good to learn that a 
worthwhile, nondestructive use has at last been found for 
the bulk of this establishment which would otherwise have 
continued a slow and dismal declining decrepitude. I only 
hope the publicity, coming as it does just as the idiots of 
summer emerge to do mischief in the countryside, does not 
result in further moronic vandalism underground. 

Later I was to hear local rumour that Xerox failed to get 
the contract. Ifthis is true, it would mean the scheme given 
planning permission would only go ahead were another 
similar contract to be won. We can othenvise add the 
proposal to the long list of intended uses for the disused 
underground space which never happened. 


Pollution at Browne’s Folly mine 


Wandering along a passage in the old stone mine which 
roughly follows the boundary of the munitions depot 19 
District, explorers have noticed increasing quantities of 
dark liquid. This has now escalated following recent rain 
to a disgusting flow dripping from cracks in the roof, an 
effluence of spreading stains down walls and gathering of 
foamy pools along the uneven floors. The matured whiff 
is distinctive to that of the cow, notably the collective rear 
end of same. It does not require any exceptional feats of 
surveying genius to observe the likely source of this 
unwelcome ingress to the mine. Changes in agricultural 
management of land generally above have converted a 
former MOD paved road into a depressing lagoon of 
similar liquid, leaching out of an adjacent developing 
mound. This gutsy monument to modern farming meth- 
ods seems to relate to a relatively recent cow shed further 
towards 20 District surface building, and not immediately 
obvious to casual viewing. 


I would not have any ideaas tothe legality of thesituation, 
either with regard tothe mannerof handling and disposal 
of cow waste material, or unwitting release of same into 
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disused mine workings. Neither would I be qualified to 
comment on any possible effect on bats which are known 
roostin the mine. The human reaction to dodging showers 
of sewage is obvious and unprintable. As yet I have no 
word of whether this stuff is invading the ‘wet area’ of 
19 District but this would be no great surprise. It does seem 
to extend over a significant area, towards Graham’s 
Grovel which approaches 20 District. I leave further 
investigation to others of more masochistic bent. 
Inspection of 19 District Wet Area confirmed suspicions 
that sewage is entering there. Brown streaks down the 
contrastingly white walls are hard to miss. So far, it ts 
confined to relatively minor contamination along the 
boundary wall except for one significant fissure dumping 
its load down a central pillar. It is reasonable to assume 
that even were the source removed right now, the rock 
strata is now loaded up with enough of the stuff to continue 
emerging underground into the future. In the unconverted 
area, cursory looks indicate the pollution extends towards 
Grahams Grovel which approaches 20 District, though as 
yet nothing seems to be emerging in that converted area. 
3-99 


RN Monks Park Depot 


Leafield Engineering, who have previously been storing 
ex-MOD surplus equipment at Eastlays, are understood to 
have now taken over all or most of the former Royal Navy 
underground area at Monks Park, for the same purpose. I 
have not made any effort to confirm this. However. 
Characters who crept about the RN area after closure 
speak of air conditioning through ducts under the floor, 
with ‘mushroom’ exit points at intervals. This contrasts 
with the system of air trunking slung under the quarry 
ceilings at the various CAD Corsham munitions depots. 

2-99 
Bill Bryson 


In his TV version of 'Notes from a small Island' we got 
an infuriatingly brief film clip of a 'Ghost Station’ under 
Mayfair on the London Piccadilly tube line. (It was Down 
Street Ed.)Described as one of three such on that line, it 
appears pretty much untouched since closure about sev- 
enty years ago and brief use as temporary Government 
warlime committee rooms. Whipping the flashlight over 
old legends painted on the walls proving this story the 
guide jokingly referring to Winston Churchill and his pals 
having treated it as their gentleman 's club. I guess there 
was more footage that fell to the cutting room floor in 
pursuance of making breathless progress before our 
presumed brief attention span faltered. 

This Bryson clip prompted memories of a disturbing 
film I happened to see some years ago on late night TV. It 
was obviously fictional but meant to hint at sinister 
government activities, remnants of which were left in 
(amongst other places) abandoned tube stations. The quest 
to find a crucial reel of film entitled "hop picking in Kent' 
lead through what I guess may have been some or all of 
these real ‘Ghost Stations’ suitably populated with strange 
and intimidating guardians to suit the plot. That drama 


was a natural product of the Cold Warera tension, secrecy 
and paranoia coupled with distrust of government show- 
ing Orwellian tendencies. 

HTV 31-1-99 
A Modern Folly 


The Daily Telegraph 6-2-99 carned a brief item on the 
folly made by Colin Armstrong OBE at Tupgill Park estate 
near Leyburn in recent times. This was initially forhis own 
amusement, itself in the best traditions of folly creativity, 
but less happily now become controversial since he was 
persuaded to admit the general public. 

Called ,"The Forbidden Corner’, it is defined as a fantasy 
land of statues, subterranean passages, caves, gardens and 
towers. Yorkshire Dales National Park Authority was 
being urged by its officers to reject Mr. Armstrong's 
application for retrospective planning consent. 

The considerable resources required to create such an 
estate folly are rather less common now than in our past 
times of wealthy and influential aristocracy. Mr. Armstrong 
is the British honorary consul in Ecuador stationed in the 
port of Guayaquil, presumably able to spend enough time 
here to allow building and enjoyment of features at 
Tupgill Park. 

Susan Kellerman of the Folly Fellowship said a folly of 
such exceptional originality is a matter of pride and that 
this is probably one of the most impressive in Britain. But 
Dick Harrison-Topham, chairman of Coverham-with- 
Agglethorpe Parish, says local opinion would be ‘out- 
raged’ if it is allowed to continue in its present form. 

2-99 


Ancient Quarry in Garden 


The Bath Observer local newspaper 1-4-99 bricfly de- 
scribed the Rocks East Woodland historic garden’ located 
between Colerne and Marshfield, which is being restored 
as part of a training and education centre. This had 
previously been thought to be Victorian or a bit older but 
is now described as originating with Roman quarrying. It 
is guessed that stone could have been hauled from here 
down to Batheaston and then floated along the river Avon 
to be used in construction of Roman architecture there. 
More certain is that stone from this quarry would logically 
have been used to build a Roman villa which is now 
situated under Colerne airfield runway. 

The present garden is stated to include, 'a pond, caving 
system and grotto’ which is shown in a photograph. This 
reminds me of the oldest type of Bath Stone quarries 
which may be seen along the front of the hillside below 
Browne’s Folly Tower at Monkton Farleigh, on land now 
in the care of Avon Wildlife Trust. It appears in both cases 
that naturally outcropping rock was worked firstly in the 
open, then following back into the exposed strata as 
horizontal adits looking like caves. Part of the resulting 
features in the garden has been contrived or allowed to 
flood as a pond of more than nominal size. 

Restoration by students from the stonemasonry depart- 
ment from Bath Gollege of Higher Education includes 
restoring and re-erecting a stone monument which was a 
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major feature in the garden. It is hoped tocomplete this ‘by 
next year’ as part of a millenium project. Those with a 
special interest in the grotto aspect could no doubt enquire 
as to what work (if any) was being done to restore that 
feature in the garden. The site administrator is Marylyn 
Timms. 

1-4-99 


Combe Down Mines 


As the saga drags on, Bath & North East Somerset 
District Council is having bad dreams of what would 
happen if a road over the mines collapsed. They have 
sought ‘expert legal advice' on who would be responsible 
for the aftermath ofsuch an event. Evidently they have had 
a 'reality check' in regard to this’ having previously been 
reported to consider collapsing roads the responsibility of 
householders on each side. This hardly seemed credible, 
bearing in mind the limited resources of private individu- 
als and vast costs of making good, quite apart from any 
minor details regarding natural justice, fairness and the 
like. 

The Bath Observer local newspaper for 25-3-99, ex- 
plains that no action has been taken to repair or maintain 
affected highways (though lorries have been made unwel- 
come) ‘due to the development of a more general scheme 
to stabilise the mines’. Now this PEA squirting has failed 
to get either local approval or funding. the Council can no 
longer hide behind that fig leaf. 

A recent public meeting presided over by consultants is 
intended to result in setting up a ‘Steering Group". It might 
have proved more economic, one cannot help speculating, 
if all the money spent down the years on such posturing 
had instead been drawn from the bank as hard cash, mixed 
with a little cement and used to make at least a few pillars 
of coins to prop up the very worst bits. Failing that, a few 
of the very traditional iron chains and wooden wedges 
round the bellies of the most severely splitting pillars 
could hardly have cost a veritable fortune to install. 
Instead, they put on gauges to observe the rate at which 
said splits were widening, and nets to show where the new 
rock falls were landing. Then they basically went away 
again. 

In the end, ‘Council News' paper issued to local 
residents June 1999 carned a refreshingly objective and 
informative item about a 25m bid submitted to English 
Partnerships in late May, for proposed works in Combe 
Down Bath stone mines. It is under the Land Stabilisation 
Programme, a new Government initiative launched this 
year. The outcome was expected ‘in a matter of weeks’. 
Under the terms of the scheme, half the funding would be 
a grant with the rest having to be ‘raised elsewhere’. 

The mines have been designated a Site of Special 
Scientific Interest, recently identified by studies as about 
the seventh best bat hibernation site in Britain and falling 
within the top twenty such sites in Northern Europe. 
Species using it include Greater and Lesser Horseshoe, 
Brown Long-eared, Natterer, Whiskered and Daubenton. 
This makes it one of the most important wildlife sites in 


the Bath and North East Somerset local authority area. 
The mines are also stated to have a direct influence on 


some (unspecified) major economic development and 
employment generation proposals for the future. Failure 
to stabilise could disrupt local traffic routes, affecting 


travel to work time. a 
Previous altempts to have the mines stabilised (i.e. 


infilled with PFA waste and cement mix) under the 
Government's Derelict Land Grant Scheme raised serious 
environmental concerns and lacked a public consensus. 
They were thwarted when the scheme was scrapped in 
1994. The new bid was prepared by a team of Council 
Officers working in close partnership with the local 
community. Any solution applied will have to take ac- 
count of industnal archaeology, wildlife, and the con- 
cems of residents. The ‘Council News’ item included 
excellent colour pictures of a general view in the mines 
and examples of two contrasting bats. 


Sewage Tunnel Scheme 


Wessex Water has been provoking indignant opposition 
from local residents by proposing to dig big holes and 
install storm water holding tanks beside the River Avon in 
Bath. In the process, they would have blocked the popular 
riverside path for pedestrians and cyclists who therefore 
also fulminated angrily. Now it turns out the whole 
scheme was a skinflint measure, since the shedloads of 
cash needed for a proper solution were not to be had. Here 
I resist the temptation to remark on the size of water bills’ 
or the proposal for (if heard it mght) a 37 percent increase. 

Perhaps the delays caused to this scheme were a good 
thing, since Environment Minister Michael Meacher has 
meanwhile had a thorough search down the back of his 
sofa and come up with previously unsuspected riches to 
fund a proper solution. Hooray. or rather, a cautious 
welcome until we hear if this will cause digging and 
obstruction along the river on a scale making the original 
scheme look quite insignificant. Time will tell on that. 


Bath Advertiser for 9th April, 1999 proclaims Wessex 
are now ‘ready to start’ on a five year project to ‘improve 
the city’s sewers’ which spew unsightly waste into the 
river during floods’. This means a tunnel, which Wessex 
say they had not anticipated building for another 20 years, 
extending all the way from Newbridge to Twerton pump- 
ing station. Detailed plans are apparently being revised 
and consultation undertaken. The cyclists so browbeat 
their staff last time around that they surely will not be 
looking forward to a repeat performance. 

A tunnel likely to be of similar scale and length was in 
fact built some years ago on the opposite side of the river 
in Bath which may offer clues of what delights lie in store 
for the now proposed 'Meacher-Empowered' route. I recall 
a small but perfectly formed steel tunnel shield left beside 
Churchill Bridge for many months, and an air lock 
enabling positive pressure in the heading to reduce water 
ingress until grouting was done. A neat little eighteen inch 
gauge contractors railway was assembled underground, 
complete with a Clayton battery locomotive, skip wagons, 
a cement tank wagon, even portable pointwork. I over- 
came my natural timidity and was allowed permission to 
climb down one of the large access shafts to inspect the 
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locomotive. which was photographed with some diffi- 
culty. 

The several shafis were fitted with concrete lids upon 
completion of the tunnel and have since become obscured 
by subsequent developments or the passage of time and 
lawn mowers, paving stone renewal etc. 


Clanking Bats That Starve 


The Daily Telegraph 22nd Apmil, 1999 carried an an- 
nouncement of interest to all bat conservationists, written 
by "Technology Correspondent’ Robert Uhlig. Bats are, we 
are told, normally fitted with a ring on each of their two 
forearms to assist studying them and their habits. One is 
metal with a serial number, the other coloured plastic to 
assist identification from a distance. Gareth Jones and 
colleagues at Bnstol University discovered by accident 
that the rings bash together when the bat is flying, 
emanating ‘an ultrasonic clonk' of about 20 kilohertz. The 
moths hunted by bats are attuned to this and many 
performed an escape manoeuvre when played a recording 
of the clanking bats. Dr Jones concluded that double- 
ringing of bats was ‘equivalent to pultinig a bell on a cat’ 
which alerts prey. Previous reseach showed that evasive 
manoeuvres give moths a 40 percent better chance of 
avoiding being eaten. Bush crickets may stop singing on 
hearing the sound making it harder for the clanking bats 
to locate them. Paul Racey (bat expert at Aberdeen Univer- 
sity) said that rendering bats less able to get food could 
have very serious conservation consequences and affect 
results of studies into complex bat behaviour. I can just 
hear a collective ‘“DOH!’’ from all those granted privi- 
leged bat-handling researcher status. 


Soundproof Vaults Found 


Bath’s GWR Radio local news 16/4/99 breathlessly 
enthused that a ‘maze’ of derelict passages/caves/vaults 
totalling 7000 square feet recently ‘discovered just off the 
London Road' offered a ‘‘totally soundproof’ entertain- 
ment venue. The owner wanted to convert this feature into 
a nightclub/cafe/restauranvbar. It is a subject of idle 
conjecture whether a brick lined archway visible facing 
into the hillside in a pub back yard has anything to do with 
this soundbyte, of which nothing further has since been 
read or heard. 


Newsletters of Subterranea Britannica are published by the committee of 
Subterranea Britannica. Originals articles, book reviews, press cuttings, 
extracts from books and journals (copy right permitting), letters 1o the editor 
etc. are welcomed. However the editor reserves the right not to publish 
material without giving a reason. 

Subterranea Britannica and the editor do not necessarily agree with any 
views expressed and cannot check the accuracy of any material sent in. 


Warning 


Sub. Bnt members are reminded not to visit sites without the permission of 
the owners or their representatives 


Important Announcement. Read it. 


As an individual initiative Richard Challis 
setting up an information phone line. 


Ring 01733 243 228 to know what trips 
are going on in Sub. Brit. or Conference 
dates etc. 


To advertise dates use same phone 
number or Fax 01733 243 233 or Email 
RICHARD@SUBTERRANEA.ORG.UK 


Information Wanted 


Have you ever found Roman remains or ruins under- 
ground? If so contact journalist Sarah Wise. 61 Para- 
mount Court, University Street, London WCIE 6JP. 
0171 388 0426. swise10097@aol.com 
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SUTTON & @ PUBLISHING 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR MEMBERS OF SUBTERRANEA BRITANNICA 


- NEW TITLE - 


stronghold Britain - Four Thousand Years Of British Fortifications by Geoffrey Williams 


. . there is a gap among books in print for a survey for the general reader covering fortifications from the 
year dot... this is a book for a wide audience.- Beric Morley, Independent Heritage Adviser 


Many strongholds are, of course, ruins — some of which are quite magnificent — but to really 
appreciate the history before your eyes, one must look beyond the obvious; try to envisage 
them in their contemporary world. Who built them, how and why? Few were built in one go, so 
why were they developed? Perhaps most important, what were they like as living strongholds? 
Was offence or defence the prime consideration, or an afterthought? How did a stronghold 
relate to the world about it? Why did a stronghold prosper and then decline? Quite often, 
answers to all, or any, of these questions are elusive, but when visiting the tumbled remains of 
an Iron Age dun in the wilds of Scotland, such thoughts can only be enchanting. They might 
even transform it from a visual pleasure to an all-round historical experience, without the need 
for jolly re-enactments. 


rr © _ Stronghold Britain takes us on a vivid four-thousand-year 
ny id journey through and around the remarkable and varied 
“STRO N r HO OL in strongholds of Britain. As people interested in fortifications, 
DD EEPATNT. why not take a second glance at those obscure mounds and 
| BR . ' structures that we all so easily dismiss. 


PSUR THOUSANDIWEARSi 
aL - a f 
rey: BRITISH FORTIPICS 


Fully illustrated with photographs, drawings and plans, and 

- with comprehensive details of ninety-five sites to visit, this 
book will appeal to all those fascinated by the history and 
development of British strongholds, or enthralled by the 
romance of castles. It is the ideal companion and guide for 
See anyone wishing to visit vast array of fortifications built or 

| adapted for warfare and defence, oppression and protection. 
Ordnance Survey map and grid references enable you to visit 


tite: . these historic sites. 
‘GEOFFREY WILLIAMS 
wien 





RRP: £25.00 (hb) 256pp 263x194mm 60 colour and 50 b/w illustrations ISBN: 0 7509 1554 4 
Publication end October 1999 


Special Reader Offer Price Pose je mele. 





Orders to: Mail Order Dept, Littlehampton Book Services Ltd, 10-14 Eldon Way, 
Lineside Estate, Littlehampton, West Sussex, BN17 7HE 
Tel: 01903 828800 Fax: 01903 828801 Email: Orders@LBSLTD.co.uk 
FREE POSTAGE & PACKING UK (Overseas £4.00) 





Please mention Ref Code SB/99 when telephoning/sending cheques to receive discount 


Two books worth noting by the military enthusiasts 


20th Century Defenses In Britain: Kent by David 
Burridge (Brassey's, x + 85pp., illus., 1997. ISBN 185753 
233 3) £6.99 

20th Century Defenses In Britain: Lincolnshire by Dr. 
Mike Osborne (Brassey's xii + 84 pp., illus., 1997 ISBN 1 
85753 267 8), £6.99 

These two books are first in a national series and are 
intended as guides for those who wish to explore the areas 
in question. Also they are intended to encourage support 
for the Defense of Britain Project. 

The reviews in The Local Historian are not overly 
enthusiastic seeming to point out that the subject is too vast 
for short books. However the price indicates that the 
books may be a bargain for the impatient explorer. 


Exploring Royston Cave. Sylvia P. Beamon, MA 
(Cantab). Royston and District and Local History Society. 
1998. pp 22, illlustrations b+w by Martin Kazak. £3.99 


Although it does not say so, this book is written for 
children of nine years and upwards visiting Royston Cave. 
However it constitutes a useful reference book even for 
adults who might possible wince in one or two places. 

Royston Cave is a man-made structure dug in chalk 
below street level in the centre of Royston. It is basically 
a circular room 5.5 metres in diameter. The walls are 
decorated all around with carvings of religious scenes . 
These are copied as a black and white panoramic view 
folded into the centre of the book. Bearing in mnd that the 
Cave is unique, itis probably worth buying the book for this 
panoramic view alone. 

The cave was discovered in 1722 and excited the 
attention of William Stukeley but its origins and purpose 
have never successfully worked out. The author's theory 
that the cave is connected with the Knights Templar is 
briefly explained as well as other theories. Much of the 
book is devoted to describing the wall carvings which are 
the salient feature of the cave. 

There is a short reading list. 


Malcolm Tadd 


Around Combe Down, Peter Addison Millstream 
Books, Bath 52pp Published: 1998 ISBN: 0-948975- 
48-2 Availability: Millstream Books, 18 The Tyning, 
Bath BA2 6AL 

£6.99 (p/p extra) 

Although it has the initial appearance of a general and 
rather standard account of the history of this small settle- 
ment on the hill to the south of Bath, over half of this book 
is in fact devoted to the underground and opencast quar- 
rying for Bath stone that hasbeen carried onin the locality, 
and indeed ts still going on in opencast quarries. 

There are two pages of geological background, and four 
of the early history of the area including information on a 
Roman villa and a discussion of evidence for Roman 
building-stone quarrying. The following chapters are on 
Ralph Allen and the development of the stone industry (10 


pages), stone quarrying after Ralph Allen (nine pages), 
the Combe Down quarries (16 pages), and quarrying 
methods (nine pages.) The Combe Down quarries chapter 
lists and gives some details for 41 named quarry locations, 
of which at least 12 were either entirely or partially 
underground. National grid references for these locations 
are supplied. 

A 29-page chapter on other industnes deals with build- 
ing and construction; fullers earth mining; paper making; 
and cabinet making. 

William Smith (the ‘father of English geology’), a 
sometime resident, and Tucking Mill has a chapter. 

The remaining 40 pages are taken up with the more 
usual topics found in village histories (equally well re- 
searched), including local lifestyles, education, religion, 
and the allotment gardens. Only passing reference is 
made to the notorious Combe Down tunnel (the longest 
single-bore railway tunnel without airshafts in the coun- 
try), quite reasonably so as this structure on the Somerset 
& Dorset Railway passes below the village, with no 
convenient station for its residents. The Somerset & 
Dorset Railway is briefly mentioned in connection with 
the carriage of fuller's earth, whereas the Somerset Coal 
Canal receives rather more attention. 

The book is the result of considerable original research, 
as witnessed by the five page bibliography of primary and 
secondary sources. and the page of acknowledgements to 
local residents and others who have provided information 
and reminiscences. It has a detailed index. There are 
numerous, though rather small (and rather grey) photo- 
graphs. Some small sections of maps are reproduced (less 
clearly than one would have liked), but the work would 
have benefited from an overall map giving the location of 
Combe Down and its boundaries in relation to Bath and 
adjoining parishes, and a map locating the 41 listed quarry 
sites. With these reservations about the disappointing 
illustrations and lack of maps, this book must be recom- 
mended as an important addition to the literature of the 
history of these exceptionally important building-stone 
quarries, opencast and underground. It is of great interest, 
also, to students of the fullers earth industry, and of the 
history of geology. 

Paul W. Sowan 


Exploring Cornish Mines Vol3. Five Guided Tours. K. 
Brown andB. Acton. Landfall Publications 1997. A5 Soft 
back. pp 200 and over 100 plates figures and maps. £8.25. 
The reviewer, IJ Brown is full of praise for thes book 
which does far more than describe tours. Tours covered 
are: Minion's and Caradon Hill, East Wheal Rose, St. 
Agnes Village, Wendron District and Geevor and Levant 
Mines. 


Legal Aspects of Access Underground 

Compiled by PT Mellors on behalf of NCA 32pp. Cost 
£1.30 from Acorns, Oakhill, Bath, Somerset, BA3 SBT. A 
guide to the legal rights and obligations of people who 
explore caves, potholes and disused mines , and of people 
who control access to them. 
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Wollaton Hall. An archaeological Survey. Pamela 
Marshall, Nottingham Civic Society 

V+ 114pp + 8pp cold. Plates.1996 ISBN: 0-9504861-8- 
3 £16.50 from Nottingham Castle Museum Shop 

This is the first definitive history and archaeological 
survey of Wollaton Hall, an impressive Renaissance edi- 
fice erected between 1580 and 1588 a short distance to the 
south-west of Nottingham. A detailed archaeological 
examination of the fabric is presented, and this ts corre- 
lated with extant documentary sources, especially a series 
of room-by-room inventories made in the period 1596 - 
1609. 

Below the house and surrounding grounds are several 
distinct underground works, each of which is described in 
some detail (as is the house itself.) There are two distinct 
sets of drainage culverts (the Tudor drains), from (origi- 
nally) two distinct suites of basement rooms which were 
only linked together some time after the house was built. 
These connect with garderobe chutes within the thickness 
of the building’s walls, and with (for example) the base- 
ment kitchens. 

Additionally, there is a ‘Tudor subterranean ale cellar’ 
(subsequently converted into a servants’ hall), and an 
‘eastern caves’ section. 

Some parts of some of these underground structures are 
rock-cut, excavated into the country-rock sandstone, al- 
beit with much contemporary or later brickwork lining. 
The underground works are described particularly in 
pages 39 - 47 and 80 - 93. 

The text is admirably supported by location maps. black 
and white and coloured plates; and numerous measured 
drawings. Appendices reproduce the inventories, describe 
a geophysical survey of adjoining land, and notes on the 
Wollaton Hall bricks. 


Paul W. Sowan 


Circles under the Clyde. A history of the Glasgow 
underground. John Wright and lan MacLean.Harrow 
Weald: Capital Transport Published: 1997 ISBN: I- 
85414-190-2 

£15.95 

This substantial volume describes in considerable detail 
the background to, and establishment and operation of 
Glasgow's underground railway, as well as proposed but 
never implemented extensions. At first operated as two 
circular tracks, on each of which trains were hauled either 
clockwise or anticlockwise by cables operated from a 
central winding station, the system was entirely self- 
contained, with no track links with other railways. Indeed, 
with an unusual track gauge of four feet, any such connec- 
tions would have been quite impracticable! Rolling-stock 
entered or left the 10.4 km route by way or vertical hoisting 
via a pit at the railway’s main depot. Two main phases 
of modernisation (and electrification) are described in 
detail, and rolling-stock can now be brought to surface via 
trackwork in spur tunnels to a the present depot. 

This is a very thorough account, well-illustrated (partly 
in colour), with much supporting detail in seven appendi- 


ces, a three-page bibliography, and seven pages of addi- 
tional notes. 
Paul W. Sowan 


The ochre mines and works at Wick, South Gloucester- 
shire. Ronald B.J. Smith and Michael J. Breakspear. 
Bristol Industrial Archaeological Society 31, 17 - 27. 
Published: 1999 ISBN: Availability: Bristol Industrial 
Archaeological Society, Bristol City Museum, Queens 
Road, Bristol BS8 1RL . £4.00 (p/p extra) 

Wick, about 10 km north-west of Bath, had an iron- 
founding industry relying on water power from the mid- 
18th century. Ochre-mining and grinding at the iron- 
works site is known to have been established by 1890. In 
1882 Kelly’s Directory had mentioned and iron rolling 
mill anda forge at the site. The paper describes the history 
of ochre mining and processing at the site from 1890 tothe 
works’ closure in 1970. What little is known about the 
mines is reported, and considerably more about the process- 
ing plant and methods. The current state of the site is 
described - there is now little or no trace of the mines other 
than some possible subsidence features, and almost all the 
buildings other than a winding-drum house have now 
gone. The paper is well-illustrated, with reproductions of 
associated trade literature and of a part of the Ordnance 
Survey's 25" plan of 1921. There are two reconstnicted 
site plans based on the OS 1921 and 1971 supplemented 
with local information received orally. Ten photographs 
show an overall view of the works c.1904, and internal 
views of plant, the laboratory, the ochre store, etc. A view 
of what might be a pre-1935 mine entrance is interpreted 
as more likely to be a small tramway tunnel under a 
roadway. A photograph, elevation, and section of the 
winding-drum house is given. There are 18 references to 
printed and oral sources. 

Paul W. Sowan 


The underground limestone workings at Ironbridge, 
Shropshire Ivor J. Brown. Proceedings Symposium on 
Souterrains Riemst Maastricht, August 1995 (ea. PJ. 
Orbons), pages 36 -40. [Studiegroep Onderaardse 
Kalksteengroeven: 148pp] Published: 1999. Availabil- 
ity: P.J.Orbons, PO Box 1614, NL 6201 BP MaaSstricht 
The Netherlands 

This paper describes undergroumd mining in faulted, 
steeply dipping Silurian limestones from 1647 onwards, 
and describes the several phases of exploitation from 
opencasting through deep pillar-and-stall mining to pil- 
lar-robbing. Deep mining occurred during the period 
1790s to 1890, and small-scale working by pillar-robbing 
from the 1880s to 1908. 

The limestone was worked for building-stone, lime- 
burning, and for use as a flux in iron smelting. The fluxing 
stone had to be particularly pure, and occurred only in 
pockets, necessitating underground mining to exploit the 
limited reserves of suitable material. 

Problems with mining subsidence in the 20th century, 
and their investigation and remediation by filling the 
Cavities, are also described. 
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The paper is illustrated by sections showing the rela- 
tionship of the limestone mine workings to the geological 
bedding and faulting, and a location map. There is a 
valuable list of references to published and unpublished 
sources. 

Paul W Sowan 


Secret Underground Cities. N.J. McCamley 

Publishers Leo Cooper were not expecting this £25 title 
tobe popular but it quickly sold out and had tobe reprinted, 
boosted so I understand by Internet sales to a wider 
readership than might otherwise have been practical to 
reach. Never mind what J or anyone else think of it, you 
need this book ifthe history of UK underground munitions 
depots, factories, command bunkers and treasure stores of 
the second World War are your area of interest. 

The author has been researching for this book over a 30 
year period. spurred on by his personal involvement with 
the former Monkton Farleigh underground ammunition 
depot which was for atime open tothe public asa museum. 
An area map and underground plans of this and some 
other associated converted quarries around Corsham are 
included. Archive photographs are reproduced which show 
us what it would have been like to experience the building 
and operation of these establishments in times of great 
national insecurity. 

Something of the Cold War era is included, with a plan 
of Warren Row RSG at Henley on Thames. The text has 
to be selective due to limitation of space. This is notable 
regarding underground equipment, which is generally 
identified by maker and type rather than described in 
detail. The author has, however, managed to include a 
great amount of information in a manner that makes for 
an interesting read, or 1f you prefer a reference volume. 
Financial and other statistics are backed up by numerous 
contemporary quotes showing the political concerns of 
those making critical decisions in planning and resource 
allocation. 

For local people of Bath and Wiltshire, a significant 
blessing here is the placing before them of selective 
material about Tunnel and Spring Quarnes which had 
previously to be treated with discretion. This can now be 
regarded as in the public domain, greatly extending the 
scope and value of cavers surveys showing those parts of 
Box quarnes which remained unconverted . 

This is definitively not a book about what remains of the 
sites today, though it does describe their general demise 
and indicate some subsequent proposed and actual post- 
war uses. Those presently encountering and perhaps 
exploring these extensive establishments will inevitably 
have their curiosity aroused for historical information. 
This 1s the book where they will find it. 

Brian Clarke 

The Tomb of Christ. Martin Biddle, Stroud: Sutton 

Publishing. xii+ 172pp Published: 1999 ISBN: 0-7509- 
1926-4. £ 25.00 

This work reviews what is known of the rock-cut tomb 


described in the Gospels, and of its subsequent history. 
Very little is known about the tomb itself, except that one 
had to bend down to see into it; it had a stone bench on one 
side; and it was large enough to accommodate several 
people. The entire site was covered in rubble as a result of 
later building works, and a tomb rediscovered an pro- 
claimed to be the tomb several centuries later, although 
without any clear supporting evidence. The tomb de- 
scribed in the gospels is of a type commonly used at the 
period claimed (numerous such tombs have been the 
object of archaeological examination in the Jerusalem 
area.) The bulk of the text, handsomely illustrated, 
concerns the archaeology and architecture of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre and of the edicule erected within the 
church and above the supposed tomb site, both of which 
structures have been in part destroyed and rebuilt several 
times. The edicule has been held together by steelwork 
since the possibility of its collapse was noted in the 1940s, 
but may now be restored, which will probably involve 
dismantling and rebuilding it. The author hopes to be able 
to record its internal structure, and anything lying below 
it, during the progress of that work. Somewhat oddly, 
Biddle does not mention the relics of old quarries known 
below the church site, as described by Shimon Gibson and 
Joan E. Taylor in, Beneath the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem. The archaeology and early history 
of traditional Golgotha’(1994.) That work, however, 
along with muchelse concerning archaeological researches 
in Jerusalem, is noticed in an extensive bibliography . 
Paul W Sowan 


Proceedings Symposium on Souterrains Riemst 
Maastricht, Joep ORBONS (editor) August 1995. 
Studiegroep Onderaardse Kalksteengroeven 148pp 1999. 
Availability: P.J. Orbons, PO Box 1614, NL 6201 BP 
MAASTRICHT, The Netherlands. 

This conference was truly international, as in all respects 
it straddled the Dutch / Belgian border, with support from 
municipalities in each of the two countnes (Riem st in 
Belgium, and the City of Maastricht in The Netherlands) 
, excursions in both countries, and participants sleeping in 
NATO premises in Maastricht, but meeting for meals and 
lectures in Kanne (Belgium.) 

Paul W. Sowan 


Journee des associations pour la valorisation du 
patrimoine geologique et souterrain. Journee du 4 
fevrier 1995. Raymond DELAVIGNE (editor). Institut 
d’Amenagement et d’Urbanisme de la Region d’Ile-de- 
France. 74pp. 1995. Availability, Institut d’ Amenagement 
et d’Urbanisme de la Region d’Ile-de-France, 15 rue 
Falguiere, 75740 PARIS 

This document reports a meeting of interested parties 
concerned to promote appreciation of the geological and 
underground heritage in northern France. 

Ten chapters consider the discovery, protection, and 
management of sites, and the provision of access to them 
for academic or touristic purposes. 

Paul W. Sowan 
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Les ancicnnes carrieres souterraines de La Malogne 
a Cuesmes.Michel Caubergs. Bulletin d’Information 
Trimestriel Groupe de Recherches Souterraines en Milieu 
Artificiel 30, 3 - 15. 

1998 Availability: Groupe de Recherches Souterraines en 
Milieu Artifictel Siege Social, 15 Square Van Lindt, 1160 
Bruxelles, Belgium 

This paper describes extensive mines made for phos- 
phatic chalk for agricultural fertiliser in several parishes 
to the south of the Belgian city Mons (Bergen), in the 
Province of Hainaut. The underground workings are 
second only in extent to those for building stone in that part 
of Belgium which adjoins Maastricht (Netherlands.) Min- 
ing started in about the 1870s, and ended in the 1920s. 
Details are given for the Malogne mine in the parish of 
Cuesmes, although there are similarly extensive mines in 
several adjoining parishes. 

There is a location map, diagrams illustrating mining 
methods, a mine plan, and photographs of the mine 
workings. 

Paul W Sowan 


Les mines metalliques de Welkenracdt. La mine de 
Hegeelsbrtick. Francis Polrot. Bulletin d’Information 
Trimestriel Groupe de Recherches Souterraines en Milieu 
Artificiel 30, 19 - 32. 1998. Availability. Groupe de 
Recherches Souterraines en Milicu Artificiel Siege So- 
cial, 15 Square Van Lindt, 1160 BRUXELLES, Belgium 

This paper describes zinc mines near Baelen, south of 
Welkenraedt, in eastern Belgium, not far from the Ger- 
man border. Geology and mineralisation are described, 
and the mine’s history. 

Illustrations include surface views, location plans, and 

1882 plans and sections of the worked parts of the vein. 

Paul W Sowan 


Letunnel dela Honnelles a Autreppe. Michel Caubergs. 
Bulletin d’ Information Trimestriel Groupe de Recherches 
Souterraines en Milieu Artificiel 30, 17 - 18. 1998. 
Availability: Groupe de Recherches Souterraines en Mi- 
lieu Artificiel. Siege Social, 15 Square Van Lindt, 1160 
Bruxelles, Belgium 

This short communication describes an abandoned tun- 
nel of unknown purpose in Hainaut Province, Belgium. 
The tunnel is 62.4 metres long, 1.45 metres wide, and 1.58 
metres high, and brick lined. A photograph of one of the 
portals is included, as is a plan. 


Paul W Sowan 


Les souterrains de Laon. Denis Montagne. Nord 
Patnmoine Editions, 13 Bd. Paul Bezin, 59400 CAMBRAI, 
France FF.120. 128pp. 1998. ISBN: 2-912961 -02-5. 
Availability: Heffers Booksellers, 20 Trinity Street, Cam- 
bridge CB2 3NG can supply. 

Laon is a small hilltop town, the capital of the Aisne 
Departement ofFrance, north-east of Paris and north-west 
of Reims. The summit of the hill is about 100 metres above 
the level of the surrounding plains, being a mass of 
Tertiary beds overlying chalk. The hill had been fortified 
by the Romans, and there is a cathedral dating back to the 
12th century, and other historic buildings. During the 
German invasion of 1870 a powder magazine exploded, 
resulting in 500 dead. Laon was occupied by the Germans 
again in both world wars. 

Beneath the town’s cellars there are ancient building- 
stone quarries excavated in a Lutetien limestone, and 
below those a series of mines in an underlying bed of sand. 
To some extent, the three levels of cavities inter-commu- 
nicate, the intervening rock beds being of the order of two 
(o four metres thick. 

Secondary uses have included habitations, refuges, ice- 
houses, drains, storage cellars, and military applications. 

Chapters deal with the geological and historical content; 
extraction techniques; secondary uses of the quarries and 
mines: consolidation works; military uses; and ‘myths, 
legends, and reality.’ 

There is a detailed geological section showing how the 
underground excavations relate to the succession of Ter- 
tiary strata, and a more detailed drawing illustrating the 
mined and quarried beds. Almost every page carries one 
or more (though small) photographs, the majority of these 
being underground views. Some rather indistinct mine or 
quarry plans are included. 

Paul W Sowan 


Sewers! The Drainage of Acton. A. Harper Smith and 
T. Harper Smith. Acton Past and Present 41 1998. 
£5.75 including ptp. A.T. Harper Smith, 48 Perryn 
Road, London W3 7NA 


This book deals with the development of main drainage 
schemes in and around the parish of Acton in west 
London, including the Acton Local Board of Health and 
its successors, the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, the London County 
Council, etc. 

Paul W. Sowan 
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MORE AIR RAID SHELTERS IN SURREY 


Your editor was pleased to receive a plea for help from 
Tandridge Council. A building firm had landed the con- 
tract to work on the Police Station in Timber Hill Road. In 
order to make things easy for them, they proposed to 
destroy and fill in the adjacent air raid shelter which was 
featured in the last newsletter. Very laudably, the council 
protested that they wished to preserve the shelter and 
asked your editor to makea case for its historic importance 
- which he did. And it is likely that the shelter has been 
saved... 

And Brian Clarke has something to say about air raid 
shelters: 

‘Seeing these covered in the newsletter prompted me to 
consider how many must already have been grubbed out 
without record by greedy developers around the country. 
Even the 'common' varieties of concrete structures at 
ground level with heaped earth cover could well become 
rare or extinct. One such at the school I once attended on 
Wells Road in Bath was a subject of sinister speculation. 
The dark entrance to this strictly forbidden place allowed 


fertile young imaginations to invent shocking tales, atten- 
tion being; drawn to it by the constricted nature of the site, 
frequent use of the cricket nets on top of the shelter, and 
occasional observations of the caretaker entering it. The 
school is now being knocked down by slow and sporadic 
efforts as the Council bickers with one developer after 
another over use of the plot. This has revealed Roman 
remains, a Villa of some kind, causing trenches to be dug 
in what were the playgrounds. 

Another air raid shelter was made, no doubt in great 
haste, beside the railway goods sidings at Bath Midland 
Road. When the earthen mound was eventually scraped 
out to make way for the Homebase Store and this revealed 
what appeared to be the barrel of an old locomotive boiler 
which was duly rolled out and scrapped. You could tell 
which way up it had been when buried because iron straps 
which supported benches were still fixed inside. Far from 
being below ground level, this shelter was located on a 
wide embankment which had previously been raised and 
was thus a ‘heap upon a heap’ as it were. 
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TQ 3374 5560 


The air raid shelter at Eothen Girls School Caterham, 


was surveyed and photographed on 20.11.97. This was 
because the school and its air raid shelter was in the 
process of demolition.. The shelter was of concrete with 
walls of rough longitudinal sawn board finish. These were 
lateral in ceiling. There were no signs of assumed Elsan 
toilets. Also no signs of drains. There were signs of 
electrical conduit. 


A former teacher told us in recent years the shelter had 


become a 'secret' smoking den for some of the girls 


TQ 2050 6025 


This shelter in the grounds of the convent was under a 
mound on which a clump of sycamore trees had grown 
when surveyed in 1998. It was assumed to be a school air 
raid shelter which had been sealed with earth between the 
walk-in entrance and a protective brick blast wall in front 
of it. However the emergency escape hatch was open. 

The remarkable feature of this constuction was the way 
the clay had shifted over the years with the result that the 
walls and floor had bulged in and the blast wall had been 
pushed aside. 

There was a nearby ice house which will be discussed 
ina later newsletter 
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TQ 3300 5800 


Kenley aerodrome in Surrey is one of the famous Battle 
of Britain fighter stations. After the war it was de- 
commissioned since its runways were too short for jet 
planes. These days it has reverted to the City of London 
and most of the site is open for the public to walk around. 
They will see a number of air raid shelters around the 
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perimeter. Once a refuge in WWII for airfield staff they 
are now Closed to homo sapiens but developed for the 
benefit of bats. 

There are two basic types of these shelters which are here 
illustrated. Atthe moment the field notes onthese shelters, 
which we were given permission to photographand survey 
inside during in the summer, have gone astray but will 
appear in a later newsletter when they resurface. 
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TQ 2950 4800 TO 3375 4812 


Redhill aerodrome, south of the North Downs, played its 
part in WWII but it never had the strategic importance of 
The Battle of Britain air fields on the Downs at Kenley and 
Biggin Hill. 

Nowadays Redhill aerodrome has for some years been in 
private hands and is used for helicopter testing and a 
relatively small amount of private flying. Visiting the air 
raid shelters would not be welcome by the management 
particularly since relationships between the adjacent vil- 
lage of South Nutfield and the airfield's owners are 
strained. 

The air raid shelters are a residual part of WWII 
defensive systems and were surveyed and photographed, 
September 1995. 

Shelters II and IH (TQ 3375 4812) appeared as grassy 
humps and are to be found in close proximity within the 
aerodrome perimeter but on a tiny hill overlooking the 
aerodrome. The flooded one could not be surveyed 
properly and the dimensions are estimated from the 
outside. However it is believed that the flooded one was a 
Battle HQ. Ifthe airfield had been attacked by an invading 
force the defence would have been directed from here. It 
would have been nice to have pumped it out but the 
aerodrome management would not cooperate. 


ShelterI (TQ 2950 4800) was on its own and unlike II and 
III its earthed-over cover had been removed exposing 
structural details. 


The 11008/41 Battle HQ. The flooded © 
Air Raid shelter may be like this 


